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TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL 
BORROWINGS 

This chart from THE 1939 MU- 
NICIPAL YEAR BOOK, which 
will be off the press April 18, 
shows the volume of borrowing 
by state and municipal govern- 
ments for the past 23 years. There 
was a marked increase in 1938 
in both long-term borrowing and 
in temporary loans. An analysis 
of these trends, as well as a dis- 
cussion of trends in outstanding 
debt, market trends, and recent 
developments affecting debts and 
borrowing of cities, is contained 


in the YEAR BOOK. 
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Editorial Comment 


What’s Going On? 


HAT’S going on in government to- 

day? Ask this question of that much 

consulted man, “The average Ameri- 
can,” or even of a student of government. 
The answer, we'll wager, will deal with dic- 
tatorships, with the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, with armament races, with 
relief appropriations versus economy, with 
the activities of would-be candidates for 
1940. But seldom will mention be made of 
what’s happening in the thousands of city 
halls throughout our country. In times like 
these, when popular attention is focused 
nervously upon the drama of international 
conflicts and when national problems are of 
critical importance, it is easy to overlook the 
problems and the developments of local gov- 
ernment. Taken individually, our cities can- 
not compete, either in magnitude or in dra- 
matic interest, with the national and inter- 
national theatres of events. 

But how illogical this is! How can we talk 
of intolerance and civil liberties without con- 
cerning ourselves with our cities, which are 
and will be the trying ground of our liberty? 
Why talk of defending America against dic- 
tatorship if we neglect our greatest defense— 
the ability and willingness to make our de- 


mocracy work in the governments closest to 
the people? How can we solve the problem 
of unemployment if we ignore its points of 
concentration? 

What’s happening in cities is not just local 
news if we view our cities as a whole and 
realize that their problems are those of the 
majority of our people. Problems that at 
first seem local or provincial assume national 
or even international importance, and local 
incidents and achievements acquire new sig- 
nificance when projected against the broad 
trends of affairs in other communities. 

This task of consolidating and classifying 
local problems and events so as to bring out 
their aggregate import and significance is the 
primary objective of The Municipal Year 
Book, the sixth edition of which will be off 
the press this month. Within the covers of 
this volume are related the facts and the in- 
terpretation, the incidents and the trends of 
municipal government. It is the diary of the 
American city for 1938. For those who would 
know what’s going on in government today, 
here is a story that must be heard. It is a 
story which, although told in the cool lan- 
guage of objective research and reporting, 
can compete in interest, in significance, and 
in social drama with tomorrow’s headlines. 
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Driven to Dope! 


AST month we emphasized the need of 

; , keeping the public informed on munici- 

pal activities and costs and cited by 
way of illustration a resident of a certain 
city who appeared quite ignorant regarding 
the public affairs of his city. Apparently the 
identity of the city was not too well con- 
cealed, for the administrator identified him- 
self, and here is his reply: 

What’s the answer to your editorial in the 
March issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT? We 
here have done the following: (1) issued an 
annual report with wide local circulation; (2) 
run a column in the newspaper three times 
every week discussing city problems; (3) issued 
a leaflet with the tax bill; (4) made use of the 
radio; (5) used motion pictures; (6) innumer- 
able times department heads and I have talked 
before citizens’ groups; (7) the local press has 
time and again carried all the items referred 
to in your editorial and many commendatory 
editorials; (8) the Sunoco News broadcast, 
which occurs four times daily, carries nu- 
merous references to city hall activities. Even my 
secretary broadcasts the work of the city gov- 
ernment, and yet what do we get? I suppose 
the only way to focus public attention is to go 
out and bite a dog. I think I'll go out and 
smoke the 5,000 pounds of marihuana (this was 
the amount confiscated by the alert police dur- 
ing the year). 

* * * 


City Subsidy to Industry 


SOUTHERN city of about 14,000 pop- 
A aun has built a factory and leased 

it to a private concern. After reading 
this news item (see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
February, 1939, p. 51), Walter H. Blucher, 
director of the American Society of Planning 
Officials, took pencil and paper and calcu- 
lated the amount of subsidy the city was 
paying to the concern which leased the build- 


ing. The city had invested $300,000 in the 
plant and leased it at $50 a month with tax 
exemption for five years. Allowing a reason- 
able depreciation, interest on the investment, 
and a moderate tax rate, the annual subsidy 
of this city to one industry adds up to the 


astounding figure of $24,000 a year. Mr, [ 


Blucher goes on to quote from the Report on 
Economic Conditions in the South, published 
in July, 1938, by the National Emergency 
Council: 


The hope that industries would bring with 
them better living conditions and consequent 
higher tax revenues often has been defeated 
by the competitive tactics of the communities 
themselves. Many southern towns have found 
that industries which are not willing to pay 
their fair share of the cost of public services 
likewise are not willing to pay fair wages, and 
so add little to the community’s wealth. 

That we do not endorse such unsound eco- 
nomic ventures was clearly stated in the 
July, 1937, issue of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT. 
At that time we said it was unsound eco- 
nomically and unwise governmentally for 
cities to subsidize industry. We think the 
same now and repeat: 

. it is fallacious to assume that the 
location of an industry, no matter what type, 
will necessarily prove to be a blessing to a 
city. If the industry depends upon cheap labor, 
is characterized by marked seasonal fluctuations 
in employment, and has a hard-fisted labor 
policy, its establishment may result in higher 
municipal costs for welfare, relief, police, and 
health services. Even if it is a high-grade in- 
dustry with a large proportion of skilled labor, 
the increase in population attendant upon its 
establishment in the city may result in the im- 
mediate need for new school buildings and play- 
grounds and for costly extension of transporta- 
tion and utility services . . . Even in the case of 
desirable industries there is little or no justifica- 
tion for using subsidies as bait to attract new- 
comers .... 
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Taking City Government Back to the People 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING* 


Director and Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Large cities should decentralize the administration of municipal 
services by providing subcity halls and district service supervisors. 


HE growth and complexity of munici- 

pal activities has placed a strain on 

representative government that has not 
been met. In the early days American local 
government was simple, for the activities 
were few and the people through the town 
meeting felt they were a real part of the 
machinery of administration even to the ex- 
tent of participating in carrying out many of 
the housekeeping activities that characterize 
the operation of city governments. 

Today all this has changed; the growth of 
cities, as well as the activities they must per- 
form, has developed a wide gulf between the 
hired employee of the citizen and Mr. 
Citizen, who must obtain licenses, get per- 
mits, file complaints, and of course pay 
taxes. And so local government today has 
become a very impersonal thing, especially at 
the administrative level. What is needed, in 
our larger cities especially, is a bridge across 
the wide chasm that now so completely sepa- 
rates the taxspender from the taxpayer. The 
best guarantee of a healthy survival of demo- 
cratic local self-government calls for a means 
whereby these two individuals may be 
brought closer together—so close in fact that 
Mr. Citizen will find it as convenient to 
transact his public business with the city as 
to buy a postage stamp or cash his check at 
the neighborhood bank. In other words, our 
larger cities must decentralize the adminis- 
tration of the day-to-day activities to the 
neighborhoods to gain the mutual benefits 
that would flow from these intimate contacts 


*For reading the manuscript and making help- 
ful suggestions the writers are indebted to Her- 
bert Emmerich, associate director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago; Luther 
Gulick, director, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York; and Lent D. Upson, director, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc., 
Detroit. 
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and yet retain full advantages of large-scale 
operations by uniformity of regulations and 
co-ordinated control. 


EXTENT OF EXISTING DECENTRALIZATION 


The larger cities have already established 
districts for certain activities.1 For example, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has two street con- 
struction districts, three garbage collection 
districts, eight districts for street cleaning, 
three for health work, four for the police 
department, three for the fire department— 
the district for each function having different 
boundary lines, and the officer in charge of 
the activity in the district reporting directly 
to a division or department head at the city 
hall. 

Detroit is divided into districts for the 
police, fire, health, welfare, hospital, and pub- 
lic works departments, and for the municipal 
transportation system. In Rochester, New 
York, the public works department has dis- 
trict offices which handle ash and rubbish 
collection and street cleaning, the district 
foremen reporting to the division head at the 
city hall. Cincinnati and Cleveland are di- 
vided into districts only so far as the police, 
fire, and health departments are concerned. 
The eight health districts in Cleveland have 
“health stations” which were originally tu- 
berculosis clinics but now include child 
health conferences, the generalized nursing 
service, and sometimes dental service. 

In Los Angeles the fire department has 
eleven districts, the health department three 


1 Information on existing decentralization was 
supplied by Harold W. Baker, Rochester; E. C. 
Blom, Louisville; Ben F. Field, Cleveland; Roy 
A. Knox, Los Angeles; J. M. Leonard and 
Harold B. Kuder, Detroit; Rollin B. Posey, 
Philadelphia; Rebecca B. Rankin, New York 
City; Frederick Rex, Chicago; and C. O. Sher- 


rill, Cincinnati. 
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districts, the building and safety department 
five branch offices, and the bureau of engi- 
neering three district offices. The various 
district officers report directly to the central 
department heads; in only a few isolated 
cases is there any marked coordination be- 
tween district offices of different departments 
as district boundaries are not coterminous. 
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branch offices—baby stations, immunization 
stations, tuberculosis clinics, etc., scattered 
about in different locations. This is one of 
the most notable examples of the decentrali- 
zation of a particular department, and plans 
are under way to decentralize the department 
of public welfare in like fashion. 


Co-ORDINATED DECEN- 





Many activities are or- 
ganized on a_ district 
basis in Philadelphia, but 
none of the districts are 
the same: sanitary and 
housing inspection is or- 
ganized by districts that 
are changed from time to 
time as work require- 
ments warrant; the bu- 
reau of highways in the 





It should be as convenient for Mr. Citi- 
zen to transact his public business with 
the city as to buy a postage stamp or 
cash his check at the neighborhood bank. 
In other words, the larger cities must 
decentralize the administration of the 
day-to-day activities to the neighbor- 
hoods to gain the mutual benefits that 
would flow from these intimate con- 
tacts and yet retain full advantages 
of large-scale operations by uniformity 
of regulations and co-ordinated control. 


TRALIZATION NEEDED 


The administrative de- 
centralization that al- 
ready exists in these 
larger cities is evidence 
of the need for bringing 
the services closer to the 
people to be served. At 
best, however, there 
seems to be little uni- 








department of public 
works has six highway districts, each under 
a district engineer who has charge of new 
construction and repair and maintenance of 
streets; there are 11 street cleaning districts, 
each under a district superintendent; 40 po- 
lice districts, each under a police captain; 
and 28 magistrates of courts with police 
court jurisdiction organized along geographi- 
cal lines, some handling the work of but one 
police district and others handling that of 
several. 

Because of the great area of the city many 
municipal services in Chicago are adminis- 
tered on a district basis, including all inspec- 
tion work, medical and nursing work, police, 
and street cleaning. For example, the depart- 
ment of buildings has divided the city into 
30 districts, each in charge of a building in- 
spector. The bureau of inspection of the 
health department has divided each of the 
50 wards of the city into two districts with 
an inspector assigned to each. These inspec- 
tors report at the ward office of the bureau 
of streets each morning to receive their as- 
signments from the city hall by mail or tele- 
phone. Likewise in New York City the ad- 
ministration of many functions is decentral- 
ized. Perhaps the best examples are the health 
districts of which there are now eight, each 
with a health center building. Previously 
each bureau of the department had its 





formity in the plans and 
little if any co-ordination of the several 
activities that have been decentralized. 
Boundary lines are not coterminous and 
district offices of one agency have been 
set up without regard to the _ require- 
ments of other departments. What is 
needed both for economy of operation and 
for convenience to the people is not alone de- 
centralization but a greater degree of co- 
ordination of activities within the different 
areas and between the areas and the central 
administrative office. To accomplish this 
desideratum it is here proposed that admin- 
istrative areas or districts be set up with 
somewhat flexible boundaries containing 
about 100,000 people in each district in the 
more moderate-sized cities up to 300,000 in 
the larger metropolitan centers. These ad- 
ministrative districts would bear no relation 
whatever to ward or political areas but would 
be determined on such bases as social cleav- 
ages, optimum size for economical operation, 
and convenience to the public. While the 
districts may vary as to size, the boundary 
lines should be as nearly coterminous as pos- 
sible for all activities. 

Each district or neighborhood is itself a 
sizeable city and may have its own chat- 
acteristic population and problems. More- 
over, the services need to be adapted to meet 
the varying needs of the different districts. 
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Each area or district would have a commu- 
nity center or district city hall where the 
people of that area could come to transact 
all items of city business from getting a dog 
license to paying their property tax. This 
district city hall would be a general informa- 
tion, complaint, and advice center. District 
offices of the health, welfare, and other de- 
partments would be housed in the district 
city hall or in nearby buildings. The district 
city hall might even be used by the state for 
certain functions such as the sale of automo- 
bile licenses. It might be possible to set up the 
cost accounting system at the main city hall 
on a district basis to provide comparative 
costs. But not all departmental services 
need to be decentralized. In the health de- 
partment, for instance, some services which 
may be continued as community-wide activi- 
ties and centralized in the city hall or else- 
where are the major laboratory services, rec- 
ords and statistics (except those prepared 
for district purposes), sanitation and super- 
vision of food and milk supplies, and the 
broader aspects of the health education pro- 
gram. Line services in general would tend to 
be handled on a district basis and staff serv- 
ices would remain at the city hall. 

The creation of such areas of administra- 
tion would of course cut across the usual 
functional departmental lines, but in the 
large city the functional 
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provide its services without co-operating with 
other departments is likely to become more 
or less independent of the rest of the city 
government. But the creation of districts 
with services centered in a well-known public 
building brings the government closer to the 
people and makes it possible to interpose a 
co-ordinating agent which is essential in a 
large administrative area. 

The chief distinction between the district 
plans now in effect in some cities and the 
plan proposed here is that a number of line 
departments would have their district head- 
quarters in a common district city hall and 
in addition there would be a co-ordinating 
agency. Perhaps the first step would be to 
provide a common headquarters for some of 
the municipal services that are already de- 
centralized and thus effect rent and other 
savings. Joint housing is more important as 
a first step because it will help greatly to get 
departments to work together in providing 
municipal services. More or less coterminous 
boundaries and the co-ordinating agency here 
suggested would then seem to evolve natur- 
ally. 


THE District SERVICE SUPERVISOR 


In charge of each district office would be a 
representative of the chief administrative offi- 
cer of the city, be he mayor or city manager. 





department falls easily 
into the habit of over- 
centralization and quite 
often fails to fit its serv- 
ices to the varying needs 
or wants of the people. If 
it does decentralize, then 
there is a tendency for 
the representatives of the 
separate departments not 
to make full use of each 


obliterate. 





In charge of each district office would 
be a representative of the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the city, be he mayor 
or city manager. He would also act as 
information center for citizens of the 
district concerning all municipal services. 
He would interpret the government to 
the citizen and the citizen’s needs to his 
government thus restoring at the ad- 
ministrative level the personal touch or 
human side which bigness has tended to 


In addition to acting as 
co-ordinator of such mu- 
nicipal activities as lend 
themselves to decentrali- 
zation he would see that 
all service complaints 
originating in his district 
were promptly adjusted, 
bein charge of public rela- 
tions functions, and have 
time to consider pa- 








other’s assistance, nor to make full use of the 
central staff services because the city hall is so 
far away. Moreover, when a difficult problem 
arises which requires co-operation, each de- 
partment is likely to go its own way because 
of the difficulty in going to the top to get the 
necessary co-ordination. Any department, 
however well organized, which attempts to 





tiently the special needs 
of his community and later translate them 
into the general municipal budget program. 

This supervisor while appointed by the 
chief administrator would not exercise any 
direct control over departmental representa- 
tives in his district but would aid them in 
co-ordinating municipal services within the 
particular area and in carrying out local pro- 
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grams. Such problems as are purely local 
would be handled by the district office; if 
city-wide they would be brought to the at- 
tention of the chief administrator. He would 
see that all the services affecting the people 
fitted together, that full use was made of 
services rendered by other departments, and 
that new problems concerning several depart- 
ments would receive 
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on a functional and area basis. He would 
keep the chief administrator and department 
heads informed of the lack of co-ordination, 
the need for new regulations or ordinances, 
and suggest program changes to make the 
work in the districts more effective. His spe- 
cial job would be that of co-ordinator—in 
ironing out conflicts in operating policies, and 





proper attention. He 
would also act as infor- 
mation center for citizens 
of the district concerning 
all services of their gov- 
ernment. In short, he 
would interpret the gov- 
ernment to the citizen 
and the citizen’s needs 


to his government, thus | in our larger cities. 





Even with activities decentralized in 
several districts, department heads would 
continue to direct their respective activ- 
ities and the district supervisor would 
aid them and the chief administrator 
in co-ordinating and in carrying out the 
centrally established administrative pol- 
icy. The end result would be to recreate 
a responsiveness on the part of the in- 
dividual citizen to his local government 
that is now noticeably lacking especially 


in helping harmonize and 
unify the entire munici- 
pal service in his area, 
This district co-ordinator 
and personal representa- 
tive of the chief admin- 
istrator could carry some 
such title as District 
Service Supervisor, 
which would quite ac- 
curately symbolize his 
duties. 








restoring at the ad- 
ministrative level the personal touch or hu- 
man side which bigness has tended to obliter- 
ate. 

The supervisor, as already stated, would 
not issue orders to the functional representa- 
tives of the various departments in charge 
of the services in the district. These repre- 
sentatives should of course be appointed by 
and accountable to their respective depart- 
ment heads. Thus the authority of depart- 
ment heads would not be curtailed by the 
district plan. In fact this decentralization 
plan affords the department head greater op- 
portunity for developing effective policies 
and technical procedures. Department heads 
would still issue orders of general or special 
application direct to their district represent- 
atives but on certain types of orders a car- 
bon copy should go to the district supervisor. 
Daily and other reports of district represent- 
atives would go direct to the department 
head with carbon copies to the district su- 
pervisor. Matters affecting more than one 
department would be handled on a district 
basis through the supervisor’s office. 

The district supervisor would be free to 
suggest improvements in municipal services, 
give administrative guidance to all personnel 
assigned to work with him, particularly on 
matters relating to the integration of daily 
work. He would make administrative studies 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Decentralization of certain activities in- 
volves a careful consideration of new rela- 
tionships which would exist between the chief 
administrator, department heads, and dis- 
trict supervisors. Even though it is impos- 
sible to forecast in detail just what the rela- 
tionships would be between department 
heads and the district supervisors it is nec- 
essary at the outset to define areas of work 
and responsibility. One important factor is 
naturally the spirit and personality of the 
persons involved. The task of continuous ad- 
justment can be made much easier if bureau- 
cratic attitudes, eagerness for authority, and 
insistence on minute details are avoided. It 
would be important to emphasize that there 
is not to be a splitting of the departments, 
but that the purpose is to localize certain 
services and at the same time unify all serv- 
ices in a given area and make them more 
effective in their application. The district 
services would remain an integral part of the 
central departments. Certainly the objec- 
tives and organization principles should be 
understood by all officials and employees. 
It is important, therefore, to secure the right 
type of persons as district supervisors be- 
cause co-ordination rests upon the mutual 
confidence between district supervisors, de- 
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partment heads, and the chief administrator. 

The relations of the district supervisors 
with the chief administrator should be made 
as direct as possible, because long-circuit ad- 
ministrative relations between the central 
office and the district are conducive to in- 
effective central office administration and to 
the development of weak supervisors.” It is 
likewise essential that the relation between 
the chief administrator and department heads 
be as direct and simple as possible. A per- 
sonal and direct relationship is essential even 
at the expense of reducing the number of de- 
partment heads. Good management requires 
that the door to the chief administrator’s 
office should always be open to department 
heads directly responsible to him. The de- 
centralization of activities under functional 
departmentalization makes interdepartmental 
co-ordination all the more necessary because 
of the likelihood of conflicting or overlapping 
of work—and it is here that the district su- 
pervisors would be of inestimable value. 

A natural tendency on the part of district 
supervisors to become administrators should 
be avoided. Where too much authority is ex- 
ercised by district supervisors the antagonism 
of department heads at the main city hall 
will be aroused and departmental represen- 
tatives in the district naturally cannot func- 
tion effectively if they receive orders from 
both the department head and the district 
supervisor. Restrictions can be imposed on 
the administrative prerogative of the super- 


2To interpose an assistant between the chief 
administrator and district supervisors is therefore 
advisable only in very large cities, perhaps of 
one million or over. As many as four assistant 
administrators might be desirable in cities of two 
million or more — one to handle public relations, 
reporting, research, and organization matters; one 
to supervise line departments; one to supervise 
staff services; and a fourth to supervise the dis- 
trict supervisors. Thus Lent D. Upson in 1931 
proposed that the mayor of Detroit should have 
an administrative assistant appointed by the 
council (A Proposal for an Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Mayor. Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
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visor by general rules and regulations of the 
several departments and by specific instruc- 
tions and directions from the chief adminis- 
trator. The latter can require that local prac- 
tices in each district conform with general 
policies and that departures from established 
procedures receive central office approval be- 
fore execution. As a means of unifying prac- 
tices and of carrying on in-service profes- 
sional training, the chief administrator may 
hold meetings periodically with the district 
supervisors to discuss and decide administra- 
tive policies. In this way the district super- 
visor may exercise considerable influence in 
the formulation of new policies, modification 
of established procedures, and in acquainting 
the chief administrator with the special or 
unique needs and problems of his district, 
and yet not exercise administrative authority. 

Decentralizing municipal activities in sev- 
eral districts with a branch city hall in each 
district should not only make public services 
more readily accessible to the public but also 
permit a higher degree of co-ordination of 
the work of the several departments. Depart- 
ment heads would continue to direct their 
respective activities and the district super- 
visor would aid them and the chief admin- 
istrator in co-ordinating and in carrying out 
the centrally established administrative pol- 
icy. The end result would be to recreate a 
responsiveness on the part of the individual 
citizen to his local government that is now 
noticeably lacking especially in large cities. 


mental Research, 1931. 7pp.). Luther Gulick in 
1934 recommended to the New York City Charter 
Commission that provision be made for the ap- 
pointment of three or four assistant mayors. The 
first step in this direction was taken in the new 
charter for New York City, which provides for 
a deputy mayor and such other assistants as 
may be provided by ordinance (Luther Gulick, 
“Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in 
Papers on the Science of Administration, p. 12, 
edited by Luther Gulick and L. Urwick. In- 
stitute of Public Administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937). Los Angeles County and San Fran- 
cisco have appointive administrative officers. 











Toward a National System of Airports 


By CLIFFORD W. HAM 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


A report with recommendations for a national plan for airports was re- 
cently submitted to Congress by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


HAT the federal government should 

assume responsibility for the develop- 

ment of a national system of airports 
is recommended in the report which the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has just submitted to 
Congress. Three scales of development are 
proposed, the first involving an expenditure 
of $128,000,000 to bring to “a properly high 
standard of quality” the 236 airports now 
designated as airmail stops; only 179 of 
these ports were actually receiving service 
on January 1. To extend the adequate air- 
port development to some 860 airports, in 
which would be included not only provision 
for future development of the air transport 
system but a limited provision for private 
flying and pilot training, would cost about 
$230,000,000. A completely adequate airport 
development program for about 3,500 air- 
ports, as compared to 2,174 existing airports 
and intermediate fields, would cost some 
$435,000,000. Such a system of airports 
would place an airport within 30 minutes’ 
drive of every reasonably compact popula- 
tion group of as many as 5,000 persons and 
would furnish adequate facilities also to rural 
areas. 

The Authority does not ask direct commit- 
ment at this time to any of the three scales 
of development outlined. For immediate 
expenditure the recommendations advise 
Congress that $125,000,000 could be effi- 
ciently used during the next year. As long 
as federal money is being granted to local 
units for public works or work relief, the 
Authority urges that a preferential propor- 
tion of such funds be allocated to airport pur- 
poses as “rendering an important service to 
the locality concerned and at the same time 
being of particular importance to the na- 
tion’s commerce and defense.” When such 
public works and work relief expenditures 
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may be terminated, it is recommended that 
the continuance of airport development 
through annual appropriations be limited to 
projects of exceptional national interest. 

A survey of existing airport facilities and 
a comparison of these facilities with the 
developments planned show the present 
system much more deficient in quality than 
in quantity. Its greatest weaknesses are in 
the small size of many of the fields, their 
absence of service facilities, and especially 
the absence of paved runways. 

An interesting feature of the report is a 
recommendation that wherever possible the 
local sponsorship should be assumed by the 
state. In deciding upon the propriety of 
federal contributions to particular projects, 
consideration is recommended of such factors 
as the support by the states of coordinated 
programs of airport development, their pol- 
icies in protecting the approaches to airports, 
their practices in the employment of air- 
craft fuel taxes, and their measures to insure 
proper maintenance of airports and reason- 
able charges for services. Prior considera- 
tions should be given, it is recommended, to 
airports rendering special services to safe 
and efficient air transportation along the 
major routes and to the national defense. 

Airport buildings, it is recommended, 
should be eligible for special federal aid 
only so far as they are essential to the safe 
and efficient use of an otherwise qualified 
landing area or to the efficient conduct of 
federal activities at the airport. Buildings 
serving only the convenience of commercial 
users of the airport are not recommended as 
eligible. The recommendations are likewise 
against direct federal contributions to costs 
of maintaining airports except for the opera- 
tion of airport lighting equipment and navi- 
gation aids. 
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The report recommends a tentative sep- 
aration of airports into four classes on the 
basis of runway lengths, number of runways, 
and equipment. The survey points out that 
there is not a single fourth (the highest) class 
airport at present operating in the United 
States, that there are only 36 in the third 
class, and 178 in the second. Seven-eighths 
of all existing airports are either in the low- 
est class or not able to meet even those 
modest specifications. 

The report makes no reference to any in- 
dividual airport and deals only with national 
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policy. No indication has yet been given as 
to Congressional action, but the report 
strengthens the municipal position attained 
through last year’s aviation legislation and is 
a necessary step in demonstrating the need 
and fixing financial responsibility for a 
national system of civil airways which has 
been an important objective of the American 
Municipal Association since its proposal by 
John G. Stutz, executive secretary of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, and action 
of the executive committee of the American 
Municipal Association in 1936. 





of each question. 


8.6; (3) 9.2; (4) 10.3; (5) 11.7. 


(5) 700. 


debt is. 
Pittsburgh. 





300; (3) 425; (4) 500; (5) 750. 


30, 1938, was approximately. 
(4) $28 billion; (5) $31 billion. 





1, 1939, was 





turnover in office in 1938 was 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Test your knowledge of the facts of municipal government on the fol- 
lowing questions. Five possible answers are listed for each question. 
Place the number of the correct answer in the blank space at the end 
Then turn to page 109 for the correct answer. 


I. The American city covering the largest land area within its city limits is 
(1) Detroit; (2) Los Angeles; (3) Chicago; (4) New York; (5) Philadelphia. 

II. The average number of city employees (except school employees) per thou- 
sand population in American cities of over 10,000 population is 


III. The number of American cities of over 5,000 population that own and op- 
erate municipal airports is approximately____(1) 175; (2) 250; (3) 400; (4) 525; 


IV. The city of over 500,000 population with the lowest per capita net bonded 
(1) Milwaukee; (2) Los Angeles; (3) Buffalo; (4) Baltimore; (5) 


V. Of the cities of over 100,000 population, municipal employee organizations 
affiliated with national labor unions are found in approximately 


VI. The gross bonded debt of American states and local governments as of June 
(1) $16 billion; (2) $19 billion; (3) $24 billion; 


VII. Of the 217 American cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population (1930 
census), the percentage of council-manager cities is approximately 
cent; (2) 18 per cent; (3) 25 per cent; (4) 29 per cent; (5) 33 per cent. 

VIII. The number of local housing authorities in the United States as of January 
(1) 55; (2) 94; (3) 149; (4) 192; (5) 221. 

IX. Of the following five municipal offices, the one with lowest percentage of 
(1) city clerk; (2) city manager; (3) police 
chief; (4) health officer; (5) superintendent of schools. 

X. Fire defenses of cities over 25,000 population are rated for insurance pur- 
(1) National Fire Protection Association; (2) Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories; (3) National Bureau of Standards; (4) National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; (5) International Association of Fire Fighters. 





(1) 7.1; (2) 





(1) 150; (2) 





(1) 11 per 














The Administrator in Search of Statistics 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


What are statistics and how can they help solve administrative problems? 
What is the proper use of statistics and what pitfalls are to be avoided? 


FEW years ago an electric sign was 

placed on the city hall of an eastern 

city which read “This City Has the 
Lowest Crime Rate in the Nation.” No one 
was more surprised to see that sign than 
informed citizens who for many years had 
fought the mismanagement of city affairs by 
a powerful political machine. Could it be 
that they had badly misjudged the city ad- 
ministration? But the evidences of poor ad- 
ministration were too apparent to allow of 
any mistaking them, and the citizens dis- 
missed the incident with the reflection that 
there are “lies, damned lies, and statistics.” 

Paradoxes of this sort are not uncommonly 
met by persons who are conscientiously in- 
terested in using statistical data in the solu- 
tion of governmental problems. As a result, 
citizen and administrator alike are inclined 
to throw up their hands in despair and forget 
about statistics entirely. Such an attitude 
would be perfectly all right save for the fact 
that every day in the week the administrator 
must make decisions about numbers—‘“thow 
many men will I need for that street repair 
job?” “How much money shall I allot to the 
police department in next year’s budget?” 
“How will the establishment of a fire preven- 
tion bureau affect insurance rates?” And the 
only sound basis for decisions about numbers 
is numerical factual information about past 
experiences or the experiences of others— 
nothing more nor less than comparative sta- 
tistics. 

When the administrator realizes that he 
cannot avoid statistics by ignoring them— 
any more than the ostrich can avoid his pur- 
suer—he will be interested in making the 


* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Simon has done graduate 
work in public administration at the University 
of Chicago, having held a research assistantship 
there in 1936-37, and has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1938. 


best possible use of the statistical data that 
are available to him. He will want to analyze 
the different ways in which government can 
be measured, the methods that are commonly 
used to summarize statistical data, the sig- 
nificance of per capita data, and the proper 
methods of statistical interpretation. With 
these objectives in mind the following sug- 
gestions are offered with the hope that they 
may be helpful to the administrator in search 
of an honest statistic. 


KINDs OF STATISTICAL MEASURES 


It is extremely important to recognize 
what aspect of a governmental function is be- 
ing measured by a statistical index because, 
as will be shown, administrative activities 
can be measured in a number of different 
ways. First of all such activities are directed 
toward certain objectives. These objectives 
derive from needs and demands for particular 
governmental services. These needs in turn 
depend upon the physical, economic, and so- 
cial conditions of the area in which the gov- 
ernment operates. A fundamental type of 
measurement will consist of indices of the 
magnitude or intensity of these governmental 
needs or problems. 

Second, in answer to this need or problem, 
governmental action is taken and effort ex- 
pended. This effort may be measured in 
terms of man-hours and equipment-hours, or 
may be translated into money-cost terms. 
The exertion of effort will result in the per- 
formance of certain definite tasks. But effort 
and performance may be without purpose, or 
may be poorly directed toward their objec- 


1 For a more extended discussion of the kinds 
of units and the specific indices used in measur- 
ing municipal government see Clarence E. Rid- 
ley and Herbert A. Simon, Measuring Municipal 
Activities (International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1938. 102pp). 
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tive. Hence, a more direct measurement of 
effectiveness is needed in terms of the extent 
to which the governmental objective is actu- 
ally being achieved. Such a measure is an 
index of results. Results can be measured in 
two ways: (1) in terms of their absolute 
measure, or accomplishment, 
and (2) in terms of the ratio of 
actual results to the magnitude 
of the governmental problem, or 
adequacy. Finally, to determine 
whether effort is being well ex- 
pended and performance wisely 
directed, the ratio may be com- 
puted between accomplishment 
and effort (or cost). This ratio 
will be a measure of efficiency. 

To illustrate these concepts 
let us take a single governmental 
function — street cleaning. The 
objective of this function is to 
keep the streets of the city 
clean. The street-cleaning prob- 
lem is measured by the miles of street to be 
cleaned, the kind of property abutting on the 
street, and the rate at which dirt accumu- 
lates. Street-cleaning effort as far as labor is 
concerned will be measured by man-hours, 
and equipment effort by sweeper-miles. Cost 
of course will be measured by money expen- 
ditures for street cleaning. 

A measure of performance will be the num- 
ber of miles of street which are given a clean- 
ing treatment. Results will be measured by 
the condition of cleanliness in which streets 
are kept. A measure of accomplishment will 
be the number of miles of street kept within 
a given standard of cleanliness. A measure of 
adequacy will be the percentage of streets 
kept within a given standard of cleanliness. 
Efficiency will be measured by the relation 
between the standard of cleanliness main- 
tained (accomplishment) and the cost (or 
effort) of street cleaning. 


AVERAGES AND QUARTILES 


Many of the available tabulations of urban 
Statistics do not give data for individual 
Cities but are merely summaries for all the 
cities of a given population group. The cor- 
rect use of such data involves an understand- 
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ing of the summarizing devices which have 
been employed. 

In almost all cases an average is shown. 
The average of an index for a group of cities 
is intended to represent the typical value of 
the index for those cities. In addition to the 
familiar arithmetic average, the 
median is often used. The me- 
dian of a group of items is the 
middle item when they have 
been arranged in order of the 
size of the individual items. 
Thus the median of 21 cities, 
with respect to per capita li- 
brary circulation, is the city 
with the eleventh largest per 
capita circulation. An average, 
whether it be an arithmetic av- 
erage or a median, is only a mea- 
sure of the typical, or usual 
case. It is in no sense a stand- 
ard. The average number of 
employees in 1937 in cities over 
500,000 was 12.8 per 1,000 population. This 
does not mean that cities of that size should 
have that precise number of employees, but 
merely that the average city did have that 
number. The goal of the administrator is not 
to provide average service at average cost, but 
to provide the highest possible level of service 
at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
sound personnel policies. Averages can indi- 
cate only what cities are now accomplishing, 
not what could be accomplished through in- 
telligent administration. The average is a 
measure of mediocrity, not of perfection. 

Of equal importance are measures of dis- 
persion which show how closely the individ- 
ual items adhere to the average, or how 
widely they are distributed about the aver- 
age. The four simplest measures of disper- 
sion are (1) the lowest item, (2) the first 
quartile, (3) the third quartile, and (4) the 
highest item. The lowest and highest items 
are self-explanatory and indicate the total 
range covered by the items. The quartiles are 
similar to the median. The first quartile is 
the item which occurs one quarter of the way 
down the list when the items are arranged 
in order of size. The third quartile is the 
item three-quarters of the way down the list. 
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Thus one half of all the items fall in the 
range between first and third quartile. 

Comparison of the statistics of an indi- 
vidual city with the average will only indi- 
cate whether it is out of line with usual prac- 
tices and suggest the need for further analysis 
of operations. Comparison with quartiles 
and range will indicate how far the city de- 
parts from the typical and will help to deter- 
mine whether the deviation is of sufficient 
magnitude to be significant. 


Per CAPITA DATA 


One additional measure deserves special 
consideration. This is the measurement in- 
dex reduced to a per capita basis. It is often 
assumed that by reducing statistics to a per 
capita basis valid comparisons between cities 
can be made. A consideration of why sta- 
tistics are reduced to per capitas will help to 
explain both the uses and limitations of such 
data. 

Statistics are reduced to a per capita basis 
because population is a rough measure of the 
magnitude of the governmental problem. 
Therefore an index reduced to a per capita 
basis will have the same significance as if it 
were divided by some other measure of prob- 
lem-magnitude. An index of results reduced 
to per capita will be a measure of adequacy 
of service. 

The usefulness of such an index is severely 
limited by the fact that population is only a 
very crude measure of problem-magnitude. 
Fire risk, for instance, is related directly to 
the amount and type of burnable property 
and only indirectly to population. The per 
capita fire risk will therefore vary with valu- 
ation per capita and types of property, and 
per capita fire loss is only a very approximate 
measure of adequacy of service. We have 
seen, too, that the street cleaning problem is 
measured by the length and type of streets, 
a factor that is only indirectly related to 
population. 

A further limitation on the usefulness of 
the per capita data is that the most recent 
accurate population statistics available for 
cities are those for the 1930 census. These 
statistics are now nine years old and no 
doubt considerably underestimate present 
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population, especially in the smaller cities 
and in the South. However, no reliable cor- 
rection of the data is possible until the 1940 
census has been taken. 

Measures of performance per capita, effort 
per capita, and cost per capita are even more 
severely limited in their usefulness. Since 
they fail to measure the level of service they 
are in no sense indices of efficiency. A high 
per capita cost may indicate (1) that popula- 
tion does not adequately measure problem- 
magnitude, that is, that climatic, structural, 
economic, social, or other extra-governmental 
factors affect the problem; (2) that the level 
of service provided is high; (3) that the ac- 
tivity is being inefficiently administered. 
Without further information about the prob- 
lem-magnitude and the actual level of serv- 
ice, it is impossible to determine which is 
the correct answer. However, if care is taken 
to compare cities which are similar in type 
and situation, and if allowance is made for 
unusual conditions, then per capita statistics 
will be very useful to the administrator in 
focussing attention on problems and suggest- 
ing questions to be answered by further in- 
vestigation. 


LIMITATIONS ON STATISTICS 


Statistics on urban government should not 
be used without a full recognition of their 
limitations. The first of these limitations is 
accuracy. The original data must usually be 
compiled from questionnaires returned by in- 
dividual cities. There is little or no uniform- 
ity in the local records systems from which 
replies to the questionnaire are compiled. 
Furthermore, questions may be differently 
interpreted by the persons answering them. 
In the case of statistics compiled by reliable 
agencies, every attempt is usually made, 
however, to increase the accuracy and va- 
lidity of the statistics by cross-checking data 
derived from different sources and by follow- 
ing up questionable returns. The probable 
margin of error can be determined only by a 
careful analysis of the kind of data involved 
and the means by which it was obtained. 
Refined analysis of the data beyond the 
limits of its accuracy is an unjustifiable waste 
of time and energy. 
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The problem of comparability has already 
been raised. Operating statistics cannot be 
compared between cities unless consideration 
is given to the relative magnitude of the gov- 
ernmental problem, the level of service pro- 
vided, and the cost. Cities differ in popula- 
tion, age, sex, and race distribution; in the 
pattern of land use, the types and distribu- 
tions of structures and occupancies; in in- 
dustries and occupations; in economic and 
social characteristics; in physiography and 
climate. All of these factors will influence 
the operation of city government and will 
invalidate any comparisons in which they are 
not considered. 

Another factor in comparability is the va- 
riability in organization and functions of city 
governments. Services which are normally 
provided by counties in one part of the coun- 
try may be provided by cities in other states. 
This is the case with welfare functions, which 
are generally administered by cities in New 
England and by counties elsewhere. The 
line of demarcation between private and pub- 
lic facilities may also shift from one city to 
another. The visiting nurse service may be 
administered by the health department in 
one city and by private charity in another. 

Finally, each unit of measurement must be 
assigned its true significance. A cost index 
cannot be used to measure results nor an in- 
dex of problem intensity to measure per- 
formance. Efficiency can be determined only 
from a consideration of accomplishments in 
relation to cost. 
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PROPER USE OF THE STATISTICS 


With all these limitations on their use, 
what good are urban statistics, and what 
justification is there for publishing them? 
First of all, summary figures for various pop- 
ulation groups are valuable as indicating 
trends in costs, performance, and accomplish- 
ments. Second, it is useful to compare the 
figures for individual cities with the averages 
for cities of similar size as a starting point 
for further analysis. If a city is employing 
many more employees per 1,000 population 
than the average, it must find valid justifica- 
tion in unusual climatic or other conditions, 
superior and more extensive services, or con- 
clude that employment is excessive. The lat- 
ter conclusion should lead the city to search 
for the fault. 

Third, the information for individual cities 
can be significantly combined with other data 
which may be at hand. The annual budget 
of a personnel agency acquires new signifi- 
cance if related to the number of employees. 
Information regarding individual depart- 
ments helps to explain aggregate data for the 
government as a whole. Fourth, with due 
care the information for individual cities en- 
ables city officials to make comparisons with 
other cities similarly situated. The of- 
ficial of a wealthy suburb may want to com- 
pare salaries with those of other wealthy 
suburbs. Again, an official of an industrial 
city of 100,000 population may want to make 
comparisons with other cities of the indus- 
trial type and of similar size. 








NOW YOU KNOW! 


Here are the answers to the questions on page 105. The answers to all of these 
questions, and to hundreds of others, are found in THe 1939 MunicipaL YEAR Book. 


I, (2) Los Angeles; II. (4) 10.3; III. (3) 405, to be exact; IV. (1) Milwaukee; 
V. 502 is the correct number; VI. (2) $19,170,000 is the estimate of the United 
States Treasury Department; VII. (3) 25.4 per cent is the exact figure; VIII. (5) 
221; LIX. (1) City Clerk; X. (4) National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
































Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 
State Tax on Federal Salaries Upheld 


pow doctrine of intergovernmental tax 
immunity, already undermined by recent 
court decisions on legislative proposals, was 
dealt a vital blow on March 27 when the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the 
right of a state to tax the income of a fed- 
eral officer (Graves et al. vs. New York ex 
rel. O’Keefe). The Court divided 6 to 2 on 
the decision, with Justices McReynolds and 
Butler dissenting from the majority opinion 
read by Justice Stone. 

The case, which arose from a contrary de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the state 
of New York, concerned the taxation by the 
state of New York of the income of O’Keefe, 
who was employed as an examining attorney 
for the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
In his income tax return he included his 
salary but later claimed a refund of the tax 
on the ground that his salary was constitu- 
tionally exempt from state taxation because 
the HOLC is an instrumentality of the 
United States government. 

In upholding the state tax the United 
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States Supreme Court openly parted with 
many years’ precedent, dating from the 
famous case of McCulloch vs. Maryland. It 
was pointed out that the principle of inter- 
governmental immunity was one that had 
been read into the Constitution by previous 
court decisions and that a re-examination of 
the reasons for this interpretation had now 
resulted in a reversal. In a very forceful con- 
curring opinion, Justice Frankfurter further 
emphasized the break with precedent and 
pointed out that the famous quotation, “the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy,” 
was a “seductive cliché” which has given rise 
to unwarranted elaborations on the immunity 
theme. 

In its re-examination of the logic of tax 
exemption, the court concluded that a tax 
on salaries of one government by another 
sovereignty, if not prohibitive or discrimi- 
natory, is not a significant burden upon the 
government itself. “It is laid upon income,” 
argued Justice Stone, “which becomes the 
property of the taxpayer when received for 
compensation for his services; and the tax 
laid upon the privilege of receiving it is paid 
from his private funds and not from the 
funds of the government, either directly 
or indirectly. The theory, which once won 
a qualified approval, that a tax on income is 
legally or economically a tax on its source 
is no longer tenable, . . . and the only pos- 
sible basis for implying a constitutional im- 
munity from state income tax of the salary 
of an employee in the national government 
or of a governmental agency is that the eco- 
nomic burden of the tax is in some way 
passed on so as to impose a burden on the 
national government tantamount to an inter- 
ference by one government with the other in 
the performance of its functions.” Further 
stressing this point, the majority opinion ar- 
gued: “So much of the burden of a nondis- 
criminatory general tax upon the incomes of 
employees of a government, state or national, 
as may be passed on economically to that 
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government, through the effect of a tax on 
the price level of labor or materials, is but 
the normal incident of the organization with- 
in the same territory of two governments, 
each possessing the taxing power. The burden, 
so far as it can be said to exist or to affect the 
government in any indirect or incidental 
way, is one which the constitution presup- 
poses, and hence it cannot rightly be deemed 
to be within an implied restriction upon the 
taxing power of the national and state gov- 
ernments.” 

Although the principle of intergovernmen- 
tal tax immunity was thus discredited by 
the Court, the majority opinion carefully re- 
frained from extending its ruling to cover a 
direct tax on another government or upon 
the income from its securities. It is still a 
matter of conjecture, therefore, as to the 
Court’s attitude toward current proposals to 
waive intergovernmental immunity with re- 
spect to the taxation of income derived from 
governmental securities. 


Auction Tax-Reverted Land 


BY foreclosing on tax delinquent proper- 
ties, the city of Schenectady, New York, 
has secured title to numerous properties, in- 
cluding vacant lots of no present or probable 
future value to the city. Every effort was 
made to dispose of the properties by giving 
a six months’ notice of intention to foreclose 
and by fixing a value for the properties at 
which they could be bid in by private in- 
terests. But this spring the city still 
owned 60 vacant lots and, on recommenda- 
tion of the city manager, it was decided to 
hold auction of 17 of these lots as a trial 
for the auction procedure. The recommenda- 
tion was made on the basis that it was better 
to take the loss immediately and make the 
properties productive rather than to hold 
for higher prices. The lots selected for auc- 
tion were located in all parts of the city. In 
general they were adjacent or close to im- 
proved properties, this means being used to 
attract the interest of persons who would 
improve and use the lots. 

The terms of all auction sales by the 
city provide that the purchaser shall pay 
the cost of advertising and for this auction 
all the lots were advertised together, both in 
legal and large display advertisements, and 
large signs were placed on each lot. The 
total advertising cost for each lot was $10 
as compared with about $40 had one lot 


been sold and only the legal advertisement 
inserted. The newspapers also printed sev- 
eral news stories before the sale. 

The 17 lots had an assessed value of $14,- 
080, and the tax and assessment delinquen- 
cies totaled $21,701. The sale attracted 
about 100 bidders, and there was consider- 
able competition for all except two of the 
lots. The bids totaled $4,002 plus the costs 
of $10 a lot, which amounted to 28.4 per 
cent of the assessed value and 18.4 per cent 
of the delinquencies. In addition, the pur- 
chasers are required to pay the taxes on the 
properties for the balance of the year from 
the date of taking title. 

Observation at the sale indicated that 
the plan of selecting lots near improved prop- 
erties attracted bona fide purchasers rather 
than speculators who might permit delin- 
quencies to begin accumulating again. It 
is planned to hold another similar auction 
sale before summer, and if results continue 
to be satisfactory, other sales will be held 
from time to time.—MorcAn STRONG, assist- 
ant to the city manager, Schenectady, New 
York. 


PERSONNEL 


State Retirement Plan for Cities 


BILL submitted to the state legislature 
by the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities providing for a state-wide, 
centrally administered retirement system in 
which any city, town, or county might volun- 
tarily participate for the benefit of its em- 
ployees was enacted into law on April 3, but 
only after the legislature had amended the 
bill to require approval of the voters before 
a local unit may participate in the system. 
The plan, which without the election require- 
ment had received the endorsement of organ- 
ized groups of municipal and county em- 
ployees, provides retirement and disability 
benefits financed on an actuarially sound 
basis by joint contributions of employees and 
employers. These groups and the League 
will sponsor an act at the next session of the 
legislature repealing the referendum pro- 
vision, leaving the question of a unit’s par- 
ticipation to the governing board. 
Retirement will be optional at age 60, and 
compulsory at age 65. Employees with 10 
years’ service will be eligible for disability 
allowances. Persons transferring employment 
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from one city in the state covered by the 
system to another city similarly covered 
will be able to transfer accrued benefits. 

Impetus was given to the formulation of 
retirement legislation by municipal employ- 
ees themselves when approximately 75 em- 
ployees representing 22 cities met in Char- 
lotte and unanimously agreed to form an 
association to promote retirement legisla- 
tion. This has taken the form of the North 
Carolina Muncipal Employees’ Association, 
which at present has nearly 2,500 members 
in most of the larger cities of the state. 
Employees of counties followed suit, and the 
two organizations jointly employed an actu- 
ary to assist in the development of a sound 
retirement system. 

The legislation is designed especially 
to meet the problem of the small city which 
has too few employees to establish an eco- 
nomical and actuarially sound system of its 
own. In its general outlines it follows the 
New York system whereby over 300 munic- 
ipalities participate in the State Employees’ 
Retirement Fund. In North Carolina, how- 
ever, a board of trustees will be created to 
manage the municipal system, since there is 
no state retirement system now in effect in 
which counties and municipalities might par- 
ticilpate——Patrick HEALy, Jr., executive 
secretary, North Carolina League of Munic- 
ipalities. 


Citizens Participate in Oral Interviews 


A RECENT experiment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance 
in using boards of strategically chosen lay- 
men for the oral examination of candidates 
to the service has been heralded as a highly 
successful means of creating favorable citizen 
attitudes toward the public service, as well 
as an effective method of rating the personal 
qualities of candidates. Boards of inter- 
viewers consisting of social workers, person- 
nel specialists, and representatives of the 
lay public were recruited by the department 
to examine 10,397 candidates for 5,800 po- 
sitions in the service. To accomplish this 
gigantic task, in Philadelphia alone, 36 
boards of oral examiners were required at 
one time. 


The social workers appointed to the inter- 
viewing boards were recruited chiefly from 
nearby states. The personnel men were 
drawn from local industry and business and 
from professional groups within the state. 
Representatives from the lay public were 
chosen by a process which sought to insure 
that no single economic, social, religious, or 
racial interest would predominate. Special 
effort was made to avoid the selection of 
persons known to be active partisans in 
current Pennsylvania politics, and to avoid 
political pressure in their appointment in- 
terviewers were not compensated. 

The oral examinations, which were held 
after candidates had passed comprehensive 
written tests, were conducted in such a way 
as to impress favorably both the interviewers 
and the interviewed. A 50-page manual of 
instructions was sent to all interviewers in 
advance, and the actual examinations were 
preceded by practice interviews and a dis- 
cussion of the ratings. 

The interviewers and the press were 
favorably impressed by the procedure and 
convinced that there was an honest attempt 
to be fair. This was made apparent in news- 
paper treatment of the oral examination 
and in correspondence coming to the em- 
ployment board from the interviewers. A 
Philadelphia insurance broker declared, “I 
have had the feeling in the past that work 
for state departments of this kind was se- 
cured largely on a basis of political patron- 
age and that the applicants’ principal inter- 
est was in the pay rather than the work. The 
results of my experience have convinced me 
that it is possible for people in govern- 
ment employment to put quite as much in- 
terest and enthusiasm into their work as one 
expects to find in private employment.” 

The Board has, since its first series of 
oral examinations, sent literature to its oral 
interviewers three times and plans to main- 
tain the contact. In the next series of oral ex- 
aminations it plans to use at least one-third 
new citizen interviewers. This will bring 


more citizens into the band of enthusiastic 
supporters of the new service —WILL1AM T. 
R. Fox, department of political science, 
Temple University. 
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National Fire Contest Winners 
Announced 


| bengrhanee! Tennessee, again has won 
the Grand Award in the National Fire 
Waste Contest sponsored by the National 
Fire Waste Council in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The seven cities adjudged as having done the 
best work in fire prevention and protection 
in their respective population groups were 
Detroit, cities over 500,000; Memphis, 200,- 
000 to 500,000; Hartford, Connecticut, 100,- 
000 to 200,000; Lakewood, Ohio, 50,000 to 
100,000; Parkersburg, West Virginia, 20,- 
000 to 50,000; and Fremont, Michigan, and 
Valley City, North Dakota, tied among cities 
under 20,000 population. 

The cities reporting in the contest had an 
average per capita fire loss of $1.31 for 1938 
as against an average annual per capita fire 
loss of $1.40 for the same cities for the years 
1933-37, inclusive. This represented a reduc- 
tion of approximately two million dollars a 
year in property loss in the participating 
communities. 


Interzone Radio System Links Police 
in Cross-Country Network 


G IXTY-SEVEN state and municipal police 

departments in 22 states are linked to- 
gether in a police-radio hookup as the result 
of recent developments in “interzone” police 
radio communication. The interzone radio 
network, planned by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and the Asso- 
ciated Police Communication Officers and 
approved by the Federal Communications 
Commission, provides for speedy transmis- 
sion of routine messages across the nation 
without interfering with state and municipal 
police radio broadcasts. 

Routine interzone messages are trans- 
mitted on a higher frequency than that used 
by local or state police systems, and are 
sent in code. In emergencies, such as the pur- 
suit of fleeing criminals, the interzone sys- 
tem is used to effect interstate police block- 
ades and to co-ordinate the work of police 
in various cities and states. Under the sys- 
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tem, each state usually is designated as a 
“zone,” and operates a station for interzone 
communications. To relay messages from the 
high frequency interzone stations to local 
“voice” stations, the interzone unit is 
equipped to operate on both frequencies. 

Twenty-four interzone radio stations—one 
to a participating state, except in Missouri 
and Michigan which have two each—form 
the links in the cross-country police-radio 
system. The radio network operates in col- 
laboration with a teletypewriter system which 
connects eight more states along the eastern 
seaboard and in California. 


Local Share of State Taxes 
Doubled in Washington State 


ein bills recently enacted by the legisla- 
ture of Washington give municipalities 
in that state approximately two and one- 
quarter million dollars’ additional state aid. 
The cities’ share of the gas tax was increased 
from the 10 per cent previously in effect to 
15 per cent, which amounts to a $717,000 
increment from this source. A second bill in- 
creasing the allocation of liquor taxes from 
33 per cent to 52 per cent will yield another 
$1,500,000. These allocations amount to 
$2.15 per capita for each resident of the in- 
corporated cities and more than double the 
state assistance previously rendered the 
cities. 

Four of the states which deal most liber- 
ally with local units in sharing state-collected 
taxes are Florida, New York, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma. Florida returned 88.2 per cent of 
all state-collected revenues to localities in 
1938, including all motor vehicle registration 
fees, amusement taxes, alcoholic beverage 
taxes and chain store taxes, and $20,968,427 
out of the $22,709,617 received from the 
state gasoline tax. 

New York State, devoting 60 per cent of 
all 1938 revenue to local purposes, gave back 
to counties and cities half of all liquor rev- 
enue, and all of the net revenue from bank 
taxes, together with one-fourth of motor ve- 
hicle registration fees and smaller propor- 
tions of other levies. In addition to these 
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specific allocations, New York granted $190,- 
150,181 from its general fund to localities. 

In Ohio, which also devoted 60 per cent of 
all revenue to local purposes, public schools 
got the entire proceeds of a cigarette stamp 
tax and of a special one-cent per gallon tax 
on liquid fuels, plus a lion’s share of an in- 
come tax on the yield of intangibles and a 
state sales tax. In addition, local units got 
from the state for streets and highways more 
than $18,000,000 from motor vehicle license 
fees, and more than $15,000,000 from the 
regular gasoline tax of three cents per gallon 
(four cents including the special tax for 
school purposes). 

In Oklahoma, 62 per cent of all revenue 
went to localities last year. For local relief 
purposes the state contributed practically the 
entire yield of its sales tax, plus nearly 
$4,500,000 from the general fund. Schools 
got a general fund appropriation of $12,300,- 
000, and liberal allowances were made for 
specific local purposes from gasoline, motor 
vehicle, and other levies. 

It is interesting to note that state sharing 
of funds varies with the functions to be sub- 
sidized. Of the 39 states which reported to 
the Tax Policy League the exact sums of 
state-collected taxes shared with local gov- 
ernments in 1938, all except Connecticut and 
South Dakota specifically earmarked certain 
monies for education. Twenty-six of the 39 
states gave more or less liberal assistance to 
road and street construction. Only 13 states 
reported funds given to localities for poor 
relief and for old-age assistance. 


Sewer Service Charges Levied by 
Over 100 Cities 


OvE® 100 cities have adopted sewer 
rental or sewer service charges to meet 
the cost of municipal sewerage service, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the American 
Public Works Association. While most of 
these cities have less than 25,000 population, 
sewer service charges are levied in such cities 
as Dayton, Ohio; Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Flint, Michigan; and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; and several places over 500,000 are 
considering the plan. Of the 104 cities sur- 
veyed, 42 indicated that revenues were used 
for administration, operation, maintenance, 
replacement, debt service, enlargement of ex- 
isting systems, and extension into unsewered 
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areas. Four cities use practically the entire 
amount collected for debt service, while 16 
cities use no part of such revenue for that 
purpose. 

Sewer rental charges have frequently been 
used when a city’s operating expenses ap- 
proached or exceeded the maximum limit to 
be financed from general taxes. In recent 
years sewer rentals have been started most 
frequently to pay for sewer revenue bonds. 
More than one-third of the cities surveyed 
base the charge on water consumption as 
measured by water meters. Another third 
make the number of plumbing fixtures the 
basis of charge. Other bases include the num- 
ber of sewer connections, the type of prop- 
erty, and metered quantity of sewage. A few 
small communities use uniform rates, which 
vary from $3.00 to $10.00 a year. Adminis- 
trative practices in connection with sewer 
service charges are discussed in Sewer 
Rentals, a report just published by the 
American Public Works Association. 


New Municipal Services in 169 Cities 


T least 169 American cities of more than 

10,000 population added new city activi- 

ties or services in 1938 and only 11 cities in 

this population class discontinued one or 

more regular activities, according to informa- 
tion in The Municipal Year Book, 1939. 

Forty-six more cities reported sewage dis- 
posal or treatment plants than in the previ- 
ous year, and municipal refuse or garbage 
collection service was established in eight 
cities. Nine cities acquired waterworks sys- 
tems: Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Canton, Free- 
port, and La Grange, Illinois; Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Keokuk, Iowa; Marietta, Ohio; and 
Utica, New York. La Grange, Roanoke, and 
Utica purchased privately owned water- 
works. 

In the recreational field, swimming pools 
or bathing beaches were provided for the 
first time by 11 cities. New parks were es- 
tablished in seven cities, and recreation de- 
partments set up in seven more. Four cities 
constructed municipal stadiums. Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Hastings, Nebraska, 
set up city museums. Public libraries were 
established in four cities—Burbank, Califor- 
nia; Campbell, Ohio; El Dorado, Kansas; 
and Endicott, New York. 

Three cities—Hopewell, Virginia, and San 
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Angelo and Temple, Texas—created health 
departments. Cincinnati, Ohio, established 
a bureau of traffic engineering, while Fort 
Worth, Texas, set up a bureau of accident 
prevention and investigation. A number of 
cities established housing authorities, others 
installed parking meters, and several adopted 
the merit system. 

Among the 11 services discontinued were 
an airport by Grand Island, Nebraska; kin- 
dergarten classes by Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; a zoo in Orlando, Florida; and garbage 
collection in Santa Rosa, California. Health 
services in Rockville Centre, New York, and 
San Mateo, California, were taken over by 
the county. 


Cities Recognized for Traffic Safety 


ROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, has been 

named grand prize winner in the 1938 
National Traffic Safety Contest sponsored by 
the National Safety Council. Participation in 
the contest extended to 1,163 cities and 
awards were made to six cities which led their 
respective population groups. Cleveland and 
Milwaukee tied for first place among cities 
over 500,000 population; Providence was 
winner in the 250,000 to 500,000 group; 
Trenton, New Jersey, in the 100,000 to 250,- 
000 group; Saginaw, Michigan, in the 50,- 
000 to 100,000 group; Waukegan, Illinois, 
in the 25,000 to 50,000 group; and Mason 
City, Iowa, in the 10,000 to 25,000 group. In 
addition, a special honor roll of 157 cities 
with populations between 5,000 and 10,000 
was named. These cities went through 1938 
without a traffic death. In the contest for 
states, New Jersey received the grand prize, 
and Oklahoma, Iowa, and Washington were 
named the leading states in their respective 
regions. 


Tests for Drunken Driving Legalized 
in Indiana 


gery: under a new law passed in 
March, is the first state to provide that 
its courts may recognize scientific tests for 
intoxication as evidence in cases involving 
drunken and reckless driving. In recognizing 
that tests of breath and body fluids are an in- 
dication of whether a driver was under the 
influence of liquor at the time of the act of 
which he is charged, the Indiana law states: 
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“Tf it is alleged . . . that the defendant was 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor . . . 
the court may admit evidence of the amount 
of alcohol in the defendant’s blood . . . as 
shown by a chemical analysis . . .” In its 
definition of evidence the law says that an 
analysis showing .05 per cent or less by 
weight of alcohol in the defendant’s blood at 
the time of the act is prima facie evidence 
that the defendant was not under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. 

If the analysis shows from .05 to .15 per 
cent by weight of alcohol in the blood, it is 
relevant evidence but not to be given prima 
facie effect in indicating whether or not the 
defendant was under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Evidence that there was at the 
time .15 per cent or more by weight of alco- 
hol in his blood is prima facie evidence that 
the defendant was under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor at the time of the act. 
Similar bills are now pending before the 
legislatures of Iowa, Alabama, and Montana 
and before Congress for the District of Col- 
umbia. 


Shorter Hours For Firemen 
Voted Down in Detroit 


[ DETROIT voters on March 6 again re- 

-“ jected a proposed charter amendment 
supported by the Detroit Fire Fighters’ As- 
sociation (A. F. of L.) providing for a 72- 
hour week granting the firemen an additional 
24 hours’ leave every two weeks. Since this 
was the spring primary election with only 
80,000 voting, it was rather generally con- 
ceded that the firemen, with their labor allies, 
would win. Opposition was voiced by the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research and 
the Detroit Citizens League, and the mayor 
suggested that if the amendment won it 
should be postponed at least one year. The 
proposition lost by a vote of 40,394 to 35,867. 

In opposition to this amendment, the Bu- 
reau pointed out that the firemen, in common 
with the policemen, had been given a raise of 
$120 a year to compensate for their longer 
work week when the 40-hour week was 
adopted for other city employees; that the 
firemen in Detroit were paid the highest rate 
of any of the 15 larger cities, except New 
York; that they reached the maximum salary 
in the shortest space of time; that their 
claims that the amendment could be put into 
effect without an increase in budget was 
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without foundation, and the cost would range 
between $250,000 and $500,000. The Detroit 
Citizens League went on to say that although 
the justice of some reduction in hours was 
recognized, it doubted that the city’s finances 
were in such a position as to make advisable 
the additional financial obligation. 

Last fall Detroit voters rejected an amend- 
ment to introduce an eight-hour day for fire- 
men. That proposal also provided for a re- 
stricted work week, overtime pay, paid vaca- 
tions of three weeks, and almost indefinite 
sick leave, all of which were adequately cov- 
ered by ordinances—J. M. LEonarp, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


Cleveland Attacks $10,000,000 
Annual Smoke Bill 


4 be city of Cleveland, Ohio, with the aid 
of WPA, is making a survey to ascertain 
best methods of reducing its annual $10,000,- 
000 smoke bill. The survey will determine the 
amount of smoke and soot that is expelled 
by the numerous furnaces, heating units, 
industrial plants and mills in the Cleveland 
area. Another step is an inspection of the 
heating, power, and incinerator units in the 
city to determine the type of equipment used, 
the size of smoke stacks, the number of 
boilers, and to gather information as to the 
kinds of fuel used and the manner of stoking. 
Upon the completion of the inspection, it is 
planned by civic authorities to form a smoke 
abatement association and smoke ordinance 
violators will be urged to comply with the 
smoke abatement regulations. Owners of 
furnaces and other heating units will be fully 
instructed in the best methods for avoiding 
excessive smoke, and a voluntary co-opera- 
tive program to make Cleveland a smokeless 
city will be started. By these methods it is 
planned to make a substantial reduction in 
the 100,000,000 pounds of soot that floats 
annually through the Cleveland atmosphere. 

One interesting finding of the WPA survey 
is that steel mills and other industrial plants 
may be less serious offenders in the matter of 
excess of smoke than are apartment houses. 
The experts explain this apparent paradox 
by pointing out that the large industrial 
plants employ technical experts to see that 
their fuel is used efficiently, excessive smoke 
being a sign of incomplete combustion. 
Apartment houses and small factories, on the 
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other hand, do not follow this practice. 

The survey also indicates that the city 
smoke ordinance has been disregarded for 
years by hundreds of offenders. The smoke 
density is comparatively greater now than 
during the peak industrial period of the late 
1920’s. Of slightly more than 3,500 observa- 
tions made, 1,521 showed violation of the 
city smoke ordinance, and at least 65 out of 
every 500 chimneys inspected also showed 
violation of the regulations. 

According to students of the subject, the 
smoke nuisance is not entirely a matter of 
laundry and cleaning. The presence in the 
air of ferrous oxide, which is contained in 
smoke, stunts or kills trees, making difficult 
a successful tree conservation program, while 
soot in the air obscures the sun’s rays and 
nullifies the effects of ultra-violet rays. 

Other cities that have conducted smoke 
surveys and air pollution studies with the aid 
of the Works Progress Administration are 
New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Indian- 
apolis. 


Disaster Service Equipment in Fire 
Department 


egal ein new in the way of mechan- 
ical equipment for meeting emergencies 
has been established in the Portland, Oregon, 
fire department. Known as “The Jay W. 
Stevens Disaster Service Unit,” it is a 
streamlined motor car 29% feet long, fully 
equipped with every type of tool, device and 
machine that experience has taught might be 
of use or service in meeting disasters or emer- 
gencies of whatever nature or magnitude. 

The car or unit was designed and built by 
experts under the supervision of Aaron M. 
Frank of Portland and was donated by him 
to the Portland Bureau of Fire on March 
15, 1939. A squad of six specially trained 
firemen on each shift operates the unit from 
a central fire station. 

The car is all its name implies—a disas- 
ter unit complete in itself. Its outstanding 
features are its portable power plants and 
its communications equipment. It has a speed 
of 60 miles per hour; portable power plants 
capable of flood lighting a village or re- 
storing lighting in a building after regular 
service has failed; has complete long range 
public address system capable of broadcast- 
ing speech from microphone, radio or tele- 
phone, enabling officers to direct rescue or 
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other emergency work from within a burn- 
ing building or from points far distant; has 
receiving and sending radio sets installed in 
gas and smoke helmets to enable radio broad- 
casting through the public address system 
from within areas choked with smoke, gas, 
or fire; constitutes a complete emergency 
hospital and first aid station and ambulance 
with room to transport seven injured persons 
at one time. It also is equipped to serve 
as a field kitchen. 

Purposes for which the car is designed 
and equipped include not only fire, but all 
such disasters as train wrecks, plane crashes, 
collapse of buildings, bridges or elevators; 
shipwrecks, highway disasters, snow slides, 
earth slides, floods, jail breaks, riots, epi- 
demics, explosions, mine or tunnel disasters, 
storms, and in fact every type of emergency 
with which modern life-saving workers may 
have to deal—Epwarp L. BoATRIGHT, ex- 
ecutive director, Portland Fire College. 


Sewage Disposal Plants Built in 1,200 
Cities Since 1935 


M rE than half of the urban population 

in the United States is provided with 
sewage treatment facilities, according to a 
nation-wide survey recently made by the 
Engineering News-Record. This represents 
a gain of 52 per cent in the three years since 
their 1935 survey. Of the communities treat- 
ing their sewage, 54 per cent provide primary 
treatment by sedimentation. The number of 
activated sludge plants almost doubled dur- 
ing the last three years and the trickling 
filter installation showed a gain of 43 per 
cent. So-called complete or oxidation treat- 
ment has been adopted by 44 per cent of the 
communities. However, disinfection of efflu- 
ents prior to their discharge is employed in 
only 20 per cent of all the plants. 

Statistics on sludge disposal reveal that 
separate sludge digestion facilities are now 
in use in 839 plants (in 48 states) as com- 
pared with 374 installations (in 44 states) in 
1935. Air drying on sand beds is by far the 
most common method of handling digested 
sludge, some 3,170 plants engaging in this 
practice; of this number only 223 places re- 
port the use of covered beds. Mechanical 
dewatering of sludge is gaining in popularity, 
the number of installations jumping from 
19 to 61 in three years. 
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Reports on by-product utilization show 
that 542 communities are collecting sludge 
gas. The most general application of the gas 
is for the production of heat, but 51 plants 
have installed gas engines for power produc- 
tion. The use of sludge for fertilizer is re- 
ported by 156 communities. 

The construction of sewage disposal plants 
in 1,200 communities since 1935 reflects the 
availability of federal grants and loans, the 
aggressive educational efforts of health au- 
thorities, and an enlightened public con- 
sciousness toward stream pollution abate- 
ment, reports the News-Record. 


Central Motor Equipment Divisions 
Save Money 


Speen equipment divisions which cen- 
tralize the purchase and maintenance of 
municipal motor vehicles are saving money 
for several cities, according to a study of 
municipal public works procedures issued by 
Public Administration Service. Among the 
cities taking steps toward special manage- 
ment for their “rolling stock” are Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Louisville, Char- 
lotte (North Carolina), Troy, Saginaw, and 
Kenosha. 

Under a completely centralized equipment 
division operating departments rent the 
equipment, with or without drivers, from the 
equipment division exactly as they would 
hire it from outside contractors. Even taxi 
service is supplied on a time and mileage 
basis in cases where cities have given up the 
practice of furnishing employees with city- 
owned automobiles for work. 

Departmental officials requisition equip- 
ment as needed from a dispatcher in the 
equipment division who keeps continuous tab 
on all assignments. Refuse-collection ve- 
hicles, police patrol cars, and other equip- 
ment used regularly on the same kind of 
work are permanently assigned to the depart- 
ments using them. The rental rate set by the 
central equipment division on each piece of 
machinery covers all operation expense in- 
cluding gasoline, oil, maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, storage and division overhead. Depart- 
ments pay by the month for services ren- 
dered and have a hand in recommending re- 
placements and additional equipment. 

Individual records analyzing the cost of 
each piece of city-owned motor equipment 
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are kept by these central divisions. In pro- 
viding a cost record of the operating details 
of each vehicle by the year, such a system 
enables a check-up on the efficiency of ma- 
chinery. About 50 cities are now using for 
this purpose standard forms that show 
monthly tabulations of gas and oil tickets, 
mechanics’ time on repair jobs, parts requi- 
sitioned, and outside repair invoices. Once a 
year an inventory is made of all rolling 
equipment. 


Citizen Committees Report Traffic 
Law Violations 


ITIZEN committees in about 20 cities 

are aiding police and traffic safety de- 
partments in accident prevention work by 
reporting traffic law violations. Selected 
citizens in these cities report violations of 
traffic ordinances. The police then notify the 
motorist through “co-operation cards,” di- 
recting attention to the violation and asking 
his co-operation in reducing accidents. Re- 
porting committees are sponsored by chiefs 
of police or civic groups, such as the chamber 
of commerce. Membership of the committees 
ranges from 22 in Erie, Pennsylvania, to 500 
in Pittsburgh. Cities sponsoring the citizen 
committees and issuing co-operation cards in- 
clude: Pittsburgh, Erie, and York, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Lockport and Syracuse, New York; 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Michigan; Seat- 
tle, Washington; Omaha, Nebraska; and St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


APRIL 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—Asheville, North Carolina, April 
30-May 2. Executive Secretary, Albert 
Lepawsky, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


MAY 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
—Chicago, May 8-13. Managing Director, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 


c1ALs—Boston, Massachusetts, May 15-17. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS, GOVERNMENTAL Group—San Fran- 
cisco, California, May 21-27. Secretary, 
Harry W. Knight, Purchasing Agent, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

JUNE 

AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION — San 
Francisco, California, June 18-24. Secretary, 
Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Buffalo, New York, June 20-22. Executive 
Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Chicago, September 6-9. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

OCTOBER 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoticeE—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Associ- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














EW City Chain Store Taxes. In addition to 

the graduated tax on chain stores imposed 
by the state, three Georgia cities—Augusta, 
Savannah, and Columbus—have recently passed 
ordinances levying heavy taxes on such stores. 
In all three cases the tax is imposed according 
to the total number of stores in the chain, 
regardless of their location. Constitutionality of 
the Augusta tax is being tested in the courts. 
These ordinances bring to 22 the total number 
of cities in the United States having chain 
store taxes at the present time—13 of them 
going into effect during 1937 and 1938. Port- 
land, Oregon, is the only city north of the 
Mason-Dixon line levying such a tax; it is 
also the largest city of the 22, and its tax has 
been in effect the longest—since 1932. 


Movies Reduce Complaints. Movies explain- 
ing the work of the city engineering depart- 
ment at Fort Dodge, Iowa, have served to in- 
crease co-operation and reduce by 50 per cent 
the number of complaints since their inaugura- 
tion. The cost of the moving picture outfit 
was $150. The pictures have proved far more 
effective than either lantern slides or stills. 


Increase Appropriations for Street Cleaning. 
A survey by the American Public Works As- 
sociation indicates that cities will spend as 
much or more for street cleaning service dur- 
ing 1939 as they did last year. Of the 70 cities 
cited, 34 increased appropriations, 9 maintained 
the 1938 level, and 19 reduced their appropria- 
tions for this activity. 


Driving Licenses Revoked. The drivers’ 
licenses of 2,300 motorists in Washington state 
have been revoked for drunken driving since 
1937, when revocation became mandatory 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


under the law. The total is 300 more than in 
the previous two years when revocation was 
optional with the court. No increase neces- 
sarily occurred in drunken driving, according 
to the state director of licenses, but there was 
“better law enforcement and better coopera- 
tion on the part of the police courts.” Many 
Washington cities are also passing stringent 
local ordinances on the subject. 


Stimulate Tax Collections by Advertising. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, has stimulated tax 
collections through a series of ten newspaper 
advertisements appealing to the public pride 
and the services received by the city. “Allen- 
town is entitled to a spirit of permanent public 
sentiment in favor of meeting tax payments 
so essential to a well-governed city” was the 
theme of the advertisements. 


City Sells Tax Lands. During the past sev- 
eral years Sacramento, California, has disposed 
of more than 800 pieces of real estate, bringing 
approximately $500,000. Properties have been 
disposed of slowly to prevent flooding of the 
market and selling for less than true value. 


Power in the South. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s purchase of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company will mean extension of TVA 
activities into 200 new communities, and in 
many cases will necessitate the sale of bonds 
to purchase or build distribution systems. The 
city of Memphis is buying out the Memphis 
Power and Light Company. Knoxville and 
Chattanooga have already signed TVA con- 
tracts. 


Employees’ Records. Pasadena, California, 
gives each new permanent employee a physical 
examination, and has him fingerprinted and 
photographed. The entire personnel is now 
recorded. 


Meeting Parking Problems. The Detroit 
Street Railway Commission is planning to pur- 
chase automobile parking lots on the edge of 
the business district and offer free bus serv- 
ice from these areas to the central business 
section. The intention is to reduce conges- 
tion in the central section, and make enough 
profit on the parking charge to meet the cost 
of operation. 
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Forest Fire Danger. One hundred towns in 
the more heavily forested districts of New 
Hampshire are not adequately equipped to 
fight fires, according to a recent survey by the 
United States Forest Service and the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 
Fire prevention measures have been given more 
attention as a result of the survey. Much tim- 
ber blown down by the gale of last September 
is a source of danger. 


Bacteria vs. Soap. A “clean up — wash up” 
campaign in Bridgeport, Connecticut, caused 
the city’s 725 eating and drinking establish- 
ments to spend some $50,000 in sterilizing 
equipment. Tightening of the municipal san- 
itation code made possible the drive. Both the 
public and the courts reacted favorably. Many 
establishments advertised the use of nothing 
but sterile utensils and the sales of at least one 
lunchroom increased 50 per cent. 


New Auto Fee is Voted. The city council of 
Kansas City, Missouri, recently passed an or- 
dinance to charge a $20 “investigation fee” 
before the city will issue city automobile 
licenses to those who buy motor cars in Kansas 
and other states to escape the Missouri 2 per 
cent sales tax. “Investigation” includes verifi- 
cation of the bill of sale and a check of city 
records to determine the competency of the 
driver. 


Few Minimum Wage Laws for Public Em- 
ployees. Only Arizona, Indiana, Montana, 
Texas, and Washington have wage and hour 
regulations applying to local or state govern- 
ment employees other than teachers. Mon- 
tana’s minimum wage act for policemen came 
in 1935; the other four states passed min- 
imum wage legislation in 1937. The Arizona act, 
including both police and firemen, and the 
Texas act, which applies to firemen only, have 
been upheld in court tests. Arizona’s law pro- 
vides a minimum monthly salary of $180 
for public safety employees in cities of 7,000 
or more population. Constitutionality of Illi- 
nois minimum wage legislation for police and 
firemen, passed in 1937, is still to be determined 
by the state supreme court. 


Housing and Wage Referenda. By a vote of 
10,946 to 5,822 the citizens of Flint, Michigan, 
on March 6, declined to “enter into an agree- 
ment with the United States Housing Authority 
to build a $3,500,000 housing project for Flint,” 
and also decided, by a vote of 9,761 to 6,990, 
against a charter amendment to increase the 
salaries of firemen to about the 1928 level, 
independent of salaries or classification in other 
departments. 
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Selective Reporting. One hundred citizens of 
Louisville, Kentucky, were given a detailed 
cost analysis of the city’s automotive equip- 
ment for the fiscal year ending August 31, 
1938. Comments received by the director of 
finance indicate that this experiment in public 
relations was distinctly worth while. 


Sewage Project Financed on Pay-as-Y ou-Go 
Basis. A sewage disposal project estimated to 
cost $9,000,000 will be constructed in Port- 
land, Oregon, financed entirely by sewage dis- 
posal charges. The charge for sewer service, 
not to exceed one-third of the water service 
charge against residences, and to be fixed by a 
board of equalization, was authorized in a re- 
cent charter amendment adopted by the Port- 
land voters. Sewers will be built from year to 
year as money becomes available. 


Cities Take Bonneville Power. The cities of 
Monmouth and Cascade Locks, Oregon, have 
voted to set up municipal systems for the 
distribution of Bonneville power. The city of 
Cascade Locks, located near the dam, will be 
the first city to receive this power. The city 
of Canby, which has been distributing power 
purchased from a private utility for a number 
of years, is arranging to buy Bonneville power, 
as is the city of Eugene. Hillsboro rejected a 
bond issue to provide funds to buy a private 
utility system. 


Cigarette Tax. New York City’s one cent 
per package cigarette tax was extended to July 
1, 1939 by an ordinance approved December 
29. Although it was originally estimated to 
yield about $3,000,000 annually, the actual 
yield was over $4,000,000 in the first five 
months of the 1938-39 fiscal year. Recent es- 
timates are that the yield will be around $10,- 
000,000 or $11,000,000 annually. Wewahitchka, 
Florida, has joined the five other Florida cities 
levying cigarette taxes. 


Millions from Sludge. Milwaukee’s sewage 
plant now sells annually about 50,000 tons of 
fertilizer at prices varying from $10 to $20 per 
ton. Revenues from sale of sludge during 1938 
amounted to $767,387. The gross cost of operat- 
ing the sewage plant, excluding interest on bonds 
and sinking fund, was $1,241,151 in 1937 and ap- 
proximately $1,225,000 in 1938. The Milwaukee 
sewage disposal plant was completed in 1925 
and the production of fertilizer on a commercial 
basis under the trade name of Milorganite began 
about August 1, 1926. 


Scarsdale Buys Three Ambulance-Patrol Cars. 
The Scarsdale, New York, police department 
has purchased three new patrol cars so de- 
signed that an injured person may be trans- 
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ported in them on a full-sized ambulance 
stretcher, thus reducing the danger of compli- 
cating the injuries. The stretcher containing an 
injured person can be slid into the car through 
the trunk compartment in the rear and then 
clamped into place to prevent bouncing or 
sliding. The cars, all sedans, are equipped with 
first-aid kits and two-way radio. 


Cleveland Newspaper Carries “Box Score.” 
Co-operating in a drive to make Cleveland “the 
safest big city in America” in 1938, the Cleve- 
land News devised an effective reminder to its 
readers to do their part during the closing 
month of the year. Each edition during Decem- 
ber carried a column “box” in the news section 
listing the number of persons killed during 
1937 as compared with 1938, and the total 
number of lives saved as a result of the safety 
drive. 


Scholarships for Policemen. Ten New York 
City policemen have recently been awarded 
scholarships for study in a special course in 
traffic control and community safety at New 
York University, where a number of police 
officials and other safety experts will give lec- 
tures and conduct discussions on safety. 


Interest in Fiscal Problems. A round table 
discussion of local fiscal problems with city 
officials, representatives of civic organizations, 
citizen associations, and state legislators at- 
tracted wide interest in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
recently. More than one hundred people filled 
the city council chamber to discuss many vital 
issues and to give their support to remedial 
measures which would provide more money 
for essential governmental services. 


Solving Parking Problems. Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials are considering a 
plan under which the District would purchase 
parking lots on the fringes of the business 
district, probably with parking meters or gas 
tax revenues. The lots would be available to 
motorists at low daily, weekly, or monthly 
rates, and low-cost transportation to points 
within the business district would be provided. 


High Speed Highways. Upon recommenda- 
tion of City Manager Charles B. Borland, 
the city council of Norfolk, Virginia, has passed 
an ordinance providing for seven arterial high- 
ways on streets outside the congested business 
and residential areas, these streets to be zoned 
for speeds as high as 45 miles an hour. Traffic 
from side streets will be required to come to 
a full stop before entering or crossing. 


Milwaukee to Reorganize Assessor’s Office. 
A geographical organization of the assessor’s 
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office, under which each of 26 districts has 
its own assessment roll, is to be superseded 
by a functional arrangement. The plan is grad- 
tially to shift the assessors out of their districts 
into some specialized type of property, the 
change to take place over a period of two or 
three years. A similar change was made re- 
cently in Philadelphia. 


Frequency of Reassessment. Although prop- 
erty assessment rolls are being made up this 
year in all 48 states, only 33 will have new 
real property rolls. In the remaining 15 states, 
rolls made up in some preceding year, amended 
slightly for new construction, fire and flood 
losses, new owners, etc., will be used in spread- 
ing real property taxes. In exactly half of the 
states the assessor has the legal duty of revalu- 
ing all real property annually, in three other 
states the law seems to contemplate annual re- 
valuation, while in 19 states the assessor is 
prohibited from making an annual revaluation 
of property. 


Flood Control for Ohio Valley. A combina- 
tion reservoir and local protection flood-control 
program is under way in the Ohio River Valley. 
Designed and directed by the Army engineers, 
these projects are planned to prevent repeti- 
tion of the high-water disasters of 1936-37. On 
the headwaters in Pennsylvania several dams 
are under construction. River cities are being 
protected by channel widening, and by construc- 
tion of concrete and earth flood walls. 


A New Use for Jails. The Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, Department of Public Recreation has 
constructed a new field house built of solid 
stone from the walls of an old county jail. The 
total cost of the building will be $26,000, the 
funds being provided by PWA and a city bond 
issue. 


Housing Authority Laws Upheld in Three 
States. The supreme courts of Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, and Montana have recently handed down 
decisions upholding the housing authorities acts 
of their respective states. All of these decisions 
held that the purpose of such projects is a pub- 
lic one, and overruled all objections raised to the 
validity of their respective state statutes. 


Federal Labor Standards Act Not Applicable 
to Cities. The wage and hour division of the 
Department of Labor, in issuing its first ruling 
on the status of municipalities, has declared 
that cities are exempt from the Federal Labor 
Standards Act whether functioning in a govern- 
mental or in a proprietary capacity. 


Rural Zoning Stabilizes Urban Industries. 
How zoning of rural areas in a southern county 
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may promote stability both of urban industries 
and of rural communities is revealed in a recent 
survey of land-use planning for Hamilton 
County, Tennessee. The survey stresses the need 
for increasing forest resources of the area to 
insure permanence of the important wood-using 
industries of Chattanooga. A recommendation 
for legislation permitting the county to zone 
its rural land would allow the development of a 
land-use pattern appropriate to the needs and 
problems of the area. 


Utility Management Board Established. To 
provide an administrative machine to carry on 
the sale of electricity in Knoxville, the Ten- 
nessee legislature has recently established the 
Knoxville Electric Power and Water Board. 
The five board members will be appointed for 
staggered terms of ten years by the mayor with 
council confirmation; while reappointments will 
be made (after January 1, 1940) on nomination 
of the board itself and the city manager, with 
council confirmation. The board is required to 
pay for services from other city departments 
and to pay into the city’s general fund a sum 
equal to the real and personal property taxes 
which would be payable on the electric proper- 
ties if privately owned. 


Two Cities Extend Retirement Systems. Lex- 
ington and Covington, Kentucky, recently 
passed ordinances extending retirement systems 
to affect all employees in the classified service. 
Enabling legislation enacted by Kentucky’s Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1938 provides for actuarially 
sound pension systems. Benefits payable under 
Lexington’s and Covington’s ordinances are for 
ordinary and accidental disability, retirement, 
and death. 


Water System Saves Soap. The soft water 
supply to households in Toledo, Ohio, through 
construction of a $9,000,000 addition to the 
water works system will save $716,000 annually 
in soap, linens, and softening compounds used 
by railroads, industries, and homes. The debt 
service charges on the new plant will easily 
be covered by the saving on soap alone, which 
is estimated to amount to $3.50 per family 
per year on the average. 


Annexation of Land. Forty-five cities over 
10,000 population in 1938 annexed some land, 
varying from a few acres such as three acres 
in Milwaukee to 1,920 acres in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Other cities and the number of acres an- 
nexed during 1938 are: Dallas, Texas, 219; 
Albany, New York, 40; Canton, Ohio, 273; 





Long Beach, California, 360; Joliet, Illinois, 
290; and Rapid City, South Dakota, 120, as 
reported in The 1939 Municipal Year Book. 
Compared with previous years, 25 cities an- 
nexed land in 1935, 45 in 1936, and 52 in 1937, 
Only 5 cities over 100,000 population annexed 
any land in 1938. 


Firemen Build Miniature Village. The Cin- 
cinnati Fire Department has built in the base- 
ment of the city’s central fire house a miniature 
town including a church, store buildings, fac- 
tory, residences and all types of firefighting 
equipment in miniature. A residence shows 72 
different fire hazards all the way from pin hole 
leaks in the furnace pipes to defects in wiring 
near the roof. Other structures show every 
conceivable variety of fire hazard, and this 
equipment is used in teaching fire prevention 
to firemen and to the public. 


No Property Tax. The town of Clayton, 
New Mexico (2,518), which owns and operates 
electric, water, and ice plants, has levied no 
property tax for two successive years. Other 
cities with no property tax are Sallisaw (1,785) 
and Stillwater (7,016), Oklahoma. 


Fire Department News. Saginaw, Michigan, 
has passed an ordinance giving the fire depart- 
ment authority to inspect the interior of dwell- 
ings, and work has been completed on a com- 
prehensive building code which will soon be 
submitted to the city council. Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, and Toledo, Ohio, also have taken steps to 
draft new building codes. Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has inaugurated a year around fire pre- 
vention publicity campaign. The fire depart- 
ment of Grand Rapids has nearly completed a 
novel project of calling every telephone user in 
the city announcing the campaign and appeal- 
ing to building occupants to participate in 
a checkup for fire hazards. 


Discounts Spur Tax Payments. In a number 
of New York cities early property tax receipts 
have been greatly increased by discounts for 
prompt payment of tax bills. Discounts range 
from 2 to 4 per cent per annum, and the dis- 
count period varies from city to city. In Al- 
bany 79.23 per cent of the 1939 tax budget 
was collected within five weeks of the due date, 
while in Syracuse advance payments amounted 
to almost one-quarter of the total tax bill. 
Other cities offering discounts include Beacon, 
Cohoes, Elmira, Kingston, New Rochelle, Rome, 
Troy, Utica, Watervliet, White Plains, and 
Yonkers. 
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James W. AsTON 


James W. Aston.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Bryan, Texas, on February 7, 1939. 
Born at Farmersville, Texas, on October 6, 
1911. Education: B.S. degree 1933, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
some graduate work at Southern Methodist 
University. Experience: apprentice to City 
Manager John N. Edy of Dallas for nine 
months in 1933-34; administrative assistant 
and later assistant to the city manager of 
Dallas, 1934-35; assistant director of finance 
and personnel director, Dallas, Texas, 1935 
to time of appointment as manager of Bryan. 

Charles F. Carleton.—Appointed city 
manager of Lakeland, Florida, February 16, 
1939. Born in Farina, Illinois on February 
29, 1896. Education: two years college and 
two-year course at Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology. Experience: general superintendent, 
McCombs Producing and Refining Company, 
Winchester, Kentucky, 1915-17; United 
State Army, 1917-19; erecting manager and 
superintendent, Fasig Ice Company and Ball 
Ice Company, Centralia, Illinois, 1920-24; 
superintendent, Ball Ice Company, Clayton, 
Delaware, 1924-26; superintendent, City Ice 
& Fuel Company, Jacksonville, Florida, 
1926-37, and at Lakeland, 1937-39; presi- 
dent of Florida Ice Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 1938-39. 

H. H. McCanna.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Crewe, Virginia, on March 1, 1939. 
Born in Philadelphia on August 17, 1891. 





CHARLEs F. 


CARLETON C. HaroLtp PALMES 


Education: high school graduate. Experi- 
ence: with public works department, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1921-24; office engineer, 
Allen J. Saville, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, 
1924-31; civil engineer, 1931-33; adminis- 
trator, Civil Works Administration, Rich- 
mond, 1933-34; district reconditioning super- 
visor, Home Owners Loan Corporation, 1934- 
36; civil engineer, J. Temple Waddill, 1936- 
38; and resident engineer inspector, Public 
Works Administration, Crewe, Burkeville, 
and Blackstone, Virginia, 1938 to time of ap- 
pointment as city manager. 

C. Harold Palmes.—Appointed city 
manager of Fort Collins, Colorado, on March 
1, 1939. Born on February 11, 1890, at Moss 
Point, Mississippi. Education: B. Sc. degree 
in engineering, 1908, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. Experience: chief engineer and superin- 
tendent, Continental Tie and Lumber Com- 
pany, 1910-25; county engineer, Colfax 
County, New Mexico, 1926; general man- 
ager of city waterworks system and city en- 
gineer, Raton, New Mexico, 1927-35; man- 
ager, municipal light and power department, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, 1935-38; manager of 
municipal utilities, city of Fort Collins, Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, to time of appointment as 
city manager. Mr. Palmes is a registered pro- 
fessional engineer and surveyor in Colorado 
and New Mexico and was a member of the 
professional engineering board of registration 
in the state of New Mexico, 1934-37. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











THE Municipat YEAR Book, 1939. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 586 pp. $5. 
This sixth edition of the Year Book contains 

more individual statistics of cities than pre- 
vious issues, including an entirely new section 
which contains statistics on the line or service 
functions of police, fire, utility, welfare, health, 
library, and recreation administration. Other 
new sections include an analysis of the inter- 
governmental tax exemption problem and finan- 
cial data for cities over 30,000. The form of 
government for every city over 5,000 popula- 
tion, number of councilmen, salary of council- 
men, utilities owned, etc., are given. 


SEWER RENTALS. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 120pp. $1.50. 

This study makes available for the first time 

a detailed analysis of the administrative prac- 

tices used when sewerage and sewage treatment 

facilities are financed on a service charge basis. 

The current practices in more than 100 indi- 

vidual cities are given. 


PiLay SPACE IN NEw NEIGHBORHOODS. By 
Committee on Standards of Outdoor Rec- 
reation Areas in Housing Development, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1939. 23pp. 
25 cents. 

This report describes the types of recreational 
areas that should be provided for a community 
and suggests standards which will assure resi- 
dents in new housing developments a reason- 
able opportunity for a well-balanced outdoor 
recreation life. 


CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS FoR Mv- 
NICIPAL PuBLIc LiBrRARIES. By the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 189pp. $2.25. 
These plans, which have been adopted by 

the Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion, include (1) a classification and score cards 
for municipal public libraries; (2) standards 
of education, experience, and pay for person- 
nel grades; and (3) personnel specifications 
for library positions. 


URBAN GOVERNMENT. Volume | of the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Urbanism Com- 
mittee to the National Resources Commit- 
tee, C. A. Dykstra, Chairman. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 303pp. 50 cents. 

The content of this valuable report is divided 
into five sections: development of urban gov- 
ernment, federal relations to urban government, 
federal reporting of urban information, associa- 
tions of cities and of municipal officials, and 
public safety. The report presents in summary 
form a great deal of information on matters 
affecting local government. 


THE PoLicE YEARBOOK, 1938-39. Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 296pp. $2.50. 
This volume contains the proceedings of the 

1938 annual conference of the police chiefs, 
including papers on police organization and 
administration, techniques of handling public 
disorders, criminal investigation and identifica- 
tion, police co-operation, traffic control and ac- 
cident prevention, and crime prevention. 


City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN SAN DIEGO. 
By Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and 
Kathryn H. Stone. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
72pp. 50 cents. 

This report, written in case history style, is 
the first of a series of publications based on a 
field study of 18 council-manager cities. The 
operation of the local government before and 
after the adoption of the manager plan is dis- 
cussed. The report tells why the manager plan 
was adopted, how it was adopted, and how the 
plan has operated. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-38. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York. 1939. 
33pp. $2. 

This study shows, for cities over 50,000 
population, the trend of year-end tax delinquency, 
the ratio of total collections to the year’s levy, 
the collection of delinquent taxes, and accum- 
ulated delinquency. The significance of delin- 
quency statistics and recent trends in delin- 
quency are discussed. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; PRINCIPLES 
AND TECHNIQUES. United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
108pp. 75 cents. 

BETTER CARE FOR Our PusBLic Recorps. By 
J. M. Scammell. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
10pp. 35 cents. 

THE CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES OF A PLAN TO 
IMPROVE LocAL GOVERNMENT. Dayton Re- 
search Association, 421 Realty Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 1939. 39pp. 

THE DETERMINATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Poticres. By Helen 
Baker. Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1939. 74pp. $1.00 

DIRECTORY OF COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL OFFI- 
ciALs. Public Record Office, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 1939. 48pp. 

LEGAL SERVICES OF LEAGUES OF MUNICIPAL- 
IT1ESs. By the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
22pp. $1.00. 

LEGISLATIVE CouNCILs. By Leon Sachs. Mary- 
land State Planning Commission, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 1939. 76pp. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District oF CoLUMBIA. (Suggestions for 
Simplification and Modernization in the Ad- 
ministrative Structure.) By Griffenhagen 
& Associates. For the Senate and House 
Committees on District of Columbia. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 86pp. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO LEGISLATIVE ORGAN- 
IZATION AND Powers. New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention Committee, 80 Cen- 
tre Street, New York City. 1938. 562pp. 

PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Raymond C. Atkinson and 
others. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 482pp. $3.75. 

A Report Upon A SURVEY OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE METHODS AND FINANCES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF JOHNSON City, 
TENNESSEE. By the Tennessee Taxpayers 
Association, Inc., 217-20 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 1938. 
174pp. 

SURVEY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BAR HARBOR, 
Marne. National Municipal League, 309 
East 34 Street, New York. 1938. 79pp. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE WorkKS Proc- 
RESS ADMINISTRATION. By Doak S. Campbell 
and Others. United States Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Washington, D. C. 


1939. 185pp. 25 cents. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
EpucaTIOonN. By Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore. United States Advisory 
Committee on Education. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 183pp. 
20 cents. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING 
FEDERAL AID FOR EpucaTiIon. By Paul R. 
Mort and others. United States Advisory 
Committee on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 99pp. 

SCHOOLS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES; SEVEN- 
TEENTH YEARBOOK. American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 16 Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 608pp. $2.00. 

STANDARDS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 
By the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16 Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 63pp. 


FINANCE 


BripGE REVENUE Bonps. By Robert Klaber. 
Published by the Author, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1939. 82pp. $1.00. 

COMPARATIVE TAX RATES IN OREGON CITIES, 
1939. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 1939. 10pp. 

THE EFFEects OF HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION ON 
ASSESSED VALUATIONS; PRELIMINARY REPORT. 
Kansas State Planning Board, Topeka, 
Kansas. 1939. 14pp. 

THE FIscAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
TAXATION OF PuBLic SEcuRITIES. By Harley 
L. Lutz. New York State Comptroller, Al- 
bany, New York. 1939. 24I1pp. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE FOR USE 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF RELIEF IN LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 
IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. By the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, 222 West 
North Bank Drive, Chicago. 1938. 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A CAPITAL 
BupDGET FoR 1939. By the Town Planning 
Board of Montclair, New Jersey. 1939. 10pp. 

STATE Arp TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CALI- 
FORNIA. By Winston W. Crouch. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California. 
1939. 421pp. $2.00. 

Tax COLLECTION PROCEDURE; LAND-UsE Im- 
PLICATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 
By H. K. Allen. United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 46pp. 

Tax DELINQUENT LAND IN CALIFORNIA. By L. 
D. Tilton. California State Planning Board, 
441 Public Works Building, Sacramento. 
1938. 89pp. $1.00. 








FIRE 
CouNTY AND MUNICIPAL Forest Fire OrpIl- 


NANCES. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 1938. 19pp. 10 cents. 

OuTSIDE Fire SERVICE IN ARKANSAS. By the 
Arkansas Municipal League, 1126 Donaghey 
Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 1939. 29pp. 
$1.00. 

Wuose Fire Is It? AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEM IN SUBURBAN AREAS IN LOUISIANA. 
By Charles S. Hyneman and Paul Beckett. 
Bureau of Government Research, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
1939. 24pp. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


LAWYERS AND THE PROMOTION OF JUSTICE. By 
Esther I. Brown. Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York. 1938. 301pp. 
$1.00. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO JUDICIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND ORGANIZATION. New York State 
Constitutional Convention Committee, 80 
Centre Street, New York. 1938. 1177pp. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH INsuRANCE. City Club of New York 
City, 55 West 44 Street, New York. 1939. 
34pp. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS; MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Associations. By the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 34pp. 

HospiITAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1939. 995pp. 

Towarp BETTER NATIONAL HEALTH. By the 
United States Interdepartmental Committee 
to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 30pp. 


PERSONNEL 


A ProposeD RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR EmM- 
PLOYEES OF CITIES, TOWNS, AND COUNTIES 
oF NortH CarRoLinaA. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 
1939. 33pp. 50 cents. 

THE TRAINING OF FOREMAN CONFERENCE 
LeapDERS. United States Office of Education. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 1938. 119pp. 15 cents. 


PLANNING 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND UsE oF LAND IN CON- 
City Planning 


corp. Gustaf H. Behtinen. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Board, Concord, New. Hampshire. 
1Spp. 


MUNICIPAL OR COMMUNITY Forests. By Her- 


bert F. Prescott. State Conservation De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

AN ORDINANCE TO REGULATE THE PLATTING 
AND RECORDING OF SUBDIVISIONS OF LAND IN 
ARLINGTON CouNTy, VIRGINIA. Engineering 
Department, Rosslyn, Virginia. 1938. 6pp. 

SECOND ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS OF MUNICIPAL 
PLANNING Boarps. Andre M. Faure, Sec- 
retary, Montclair, New Jersey. 1938. 54pp. 
$1.00. 

SUMMARY REPORT ON THE WorK OF COUNTY 
PLANNING COMMISSIONS IN CALIFORNIA, 
1937-38. California State Planning Board, 
Sacramento. 1939. 36pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Hicuway Costs. By C. B. Breed and Others. 
Association of American Railroads, 143 Lib- 
erty Street, New York. 1939. 150pp. 


RECREATION 


MUNICIPAL PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS IN ILLI- 
NoIs. Illinois State Planning Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1938. 28pp. 


TRAFFIC 


THe Driver. Police Department, Wichita, 
Kansas. 1938. 24pp. and tables. 

Lest We Recret. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 36pp. Free. 

ORDERLY TRAFFIC; THE AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
Osjective. By Paul G. Hoffman. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 1939. 56pp. 

SEVEN Roaps To SAFETY. By Paul G. Hoffman. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York. 1939. 87pp. $1.00. 

A TrarFic Survey. Chicago Park District, 
Burnham Park, Chicago. 1938. Several vol- 
umes variously paged. 

TRAINING TRAFFIC ENGINEERS. By Maxwell 
Halsey. Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1939. 


WELFARE 


PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION IN THE STATES. By Walter 
Matscheck and Raymond C. Atkinson. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 85pp. $1.25. 

TRANSIENTS AND MicrRANTs. By Victor Jones. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 1939. 


67pp. 





1938, © 


1938. SOpp. 
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